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The following was written for the good people 
of New York, but it will apply perfectly well to 
the mode of management in Maine. 

Our system of repairing roads, as generally 
practised is an exceedingly poor one. As long 
as it continues, sv long we shall be under the ne 


of individual citizens, or incorporated companies. 
It is obvious, that the management of a public 
concern, so interesting and important, as that of 
roads and bridges,requires system,economy sound 
judgment, and skillful practice, no less than that 
of the most important occupations of indivicuals 
Does the present system of laws secure such man- 
agement, or even render it practicable ? 





cessity of travetling over miserable roads and 
bridges, and these will be kept miserable at a 
greater expense than it woul! cost to make good 
ones on a different plan. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 
OBJECTIONS TO THE LAWS OF NEW- 
YORK, REGULATING HIGHWAYS.— 
NO. 1. 


lam aware, that an attempt to bring into dis- 
repute ancient institutions, systems and usages, 
may justly be considered as an adventurous en- 
terpriso. Yet it isbelieved,that veneration deriv- 
ed from considerations of antiquity, affords to 
public institutions, as well as private usages, less 
protection now than it did formerly. Within a few 
sears bold and successful assaults have been made 
on many of the castles of antiquity. Constitutions 
of governments, that had become almost sacred 
for their ancient origin, have, without fear of sa- 
crilege, been assailed, reconsidered, abolished, or 
new modeled. This bas happened in our own 
state. Many of our public laws, which had been 
nearly the same from the commencement of the 
government, have been recently revised, repealed 
or essentially altered. It has been done so, in 
regard to the laws making provision for the main- 
tainance of the poor. The penal laws of this state 
have undergone great changes. The laws too, 
which authorized imprisonment for debt, have 
lately been revised and repealed. Indeed, the 
whole of our public laws have,within a few years 
been revised, and many of them either repealed, 
or materially altered. 

Our countrymen, distinguished as they are for 
enterprise, and impatient under restriction to an- 
cient usages and customs, are oa the lookout for 
better ways & practices. It may be said too, that 
the age in which we live, is remarkable for the 


developement of inventive genius; and that, to an 
extent altogether aeapenatensed, improvement is 
now the order of the day. Yet it is believed there 


still remaineth in this state, to the great disadvan- 
tage of its citizens, one relic of its ancient imper- 
fect institutions. This will be found clearly to 
exist in our code of laws regulating highways. 
it is strange that a system of laws, so inade- 
quate to the use for which they were designed, 
and so replete with imperfection, should have re- 
ceived the countenance of the people, and been 
tolerated so long. 
The road laws of this state are objectionable, ve. 
on the community a heavy tax, 
advantages are not derived. 
Who does not know, that a ion of the 
labor in this state, in making and re- 
pairing and bridges, is expended in a man- 
realarer are, cae so unskilful, as to be 
rendered + mtn. 1 Management, like 
that in the operations of high- 
way work, ruinous in the occupations 


Admitting (which certainly will be admitting 
}too much,) that road officers are generally coim- 
petent to the trust reposed in them, yet they can- 
not practice economy, in managing the business 
of roads, as individuals can, in planning and ex- 
ecuting the business of their own occupations. 
| Far from it. Path-masters, or overseers of road 
| districts,are the principal executive officers. They 
| are appointed in the spring, and immediately en- 
ter upon duty. Suppose, as is often the case, 
the fact is known in the winter that a bridge 
will need te be built or repaired, in one of the 
road districts, the ensuing season ; or that some 
other job requiring the use_of stones, or other 
heavy materials, will need to be performed. 
these articles could be prepared and collected in 
the winter, the saving of expense would be great 
But such provident management comes not with 


transactions are to be governed. The path-mas- 
ter for the time being can do nothing, in the win- 
ter, to aid the operations of highway work the 
ensuing season, because nis term of service will 
expire in the spring. Neither can he make con- 
tracts relative to work on the roads,that will bind 
his successor. Of course, for the want of an au- 
thorized agency, nothing can be done in the win- 
ter, to facilitate the operations, mitigate the bur- 
dens of highway work, the ensuing season. 
Hitherto I have supposed only, that pathmast- 
ers are, in general, well selected, and competent 
to the trust reposed in them ; that they are tho- 
roughgoing business men, wise to plan and skil 
ful to execute. But such is not the fact. Iris a 
notorious truth that the most unfit men are fre- 
quently elected to that office. Pathmasters are 
elected at the close of the annual town meetings. 
This business 1s generally done in a hurry, at a 
time too, when the people, hungry perhaps, and 
fatigued with the labors of the day, have become 
impatient. Some one no matter who, nominates. 
Another says, Aye. Sometimes, it is true, sev- 
eral persons join, though generally in a manner 


word. Thus the candidate is elected. It hap- 


have the care and direction of any business, how- 
ever swnall its importance, are elected pathmas- 


committed the direction and dis 
three hundred days’ labor. 


consequence 
facts sufficient 


+ are, in general, arbitrary and d 
rulers. The law gives them great authority. 
this and the pride of man 
greatly elated. In the plenitude 





If! often seen on the roads. 


in the letter or spirit of the laws, by which such | 


perfectly heedleas, in pronouncing that significant 


pens frequently that men who, by the miserable 
manner, in which they manage for themselves, 
have made full proof of their utter unfitness to 


ters. Itis no rare thing, that to such men are 

| of two or 
eed I state the 
Is not a bare statement of these 
to show the rottenness of the sys- 
tem especially, that feature of it, with which 
it they bey connected? Pathmasters, especially 
H happen to be such men as I have just de- 
scribed tic 
ith 
of them are 
their own wis- 


dom, they judge themselves fully competent to 
plan andl difect all the business, committed to 
theiretare. Counsel of older men, and men of 
greatér experience, they will not ask, neither will 
tay rective it, It scarcely m@ed be said,the con- 
sequences aré, oftentimes, discouraging, and disas- 
trods, in a high degree. 

Having myself been a subject of the assessment 
laws forty years Or more, | heve, many a time, 
not only experienced the mortification of being 
compelled to labor myself,as | know to be the fact 
to no useful purpose, but of witnessing painful ex- 
hibitions of the misapplications of labor on roads. 
Not unfrequently, | have seen labor altogether 
misapplied, that is, performed in making such al- 
terations in the condition of roads, as could not 
possibly result in any advantage. Yes, I have 
seen labor performed on roads, the direct tenden- 
ey of which could be no other than to injure 
them. 

Other exhibitions of bad aspect, and discour- 
aging to the expectation of successful results, are 
Sometimes, large com- 
| panies of men, consisting of 20, 30 or 40 mndividu- 
alsjure seen congregated atone place. The num- 
+ ber is much greater than can, ander any circum- 
stances, be employed there to advantage. The 
men came there pursuant to orders of the path- 
master, but when they came, they knew not what 
they were todo. The pathmaster himself, when 
he came, did not know how his men were to be 
employed; for he had not previously planned their 
business, and perhaps, he bad scarcely taken 
knowledge of what needed tobe done. The men 
are there, and perhaps it is obvious enough, that 
work needs to be done atthat place. Yet,as they 
have not brought with them such tools, as are 
suitable for the work, they cannot be employed ; 
or ifemployed at all, they are obliged to labor un- 
der the greatest disadvantages. 

Sometimes too, teams are wanting, without 
which the work cannot be done. Thus the day 
passes and closes. At night, the men are credi- 
ted each one for his day. And yet, although thir- 
ty men may have been employed, it is plain to be 
seen, that the whole have done no more good,than 
four or five hands, perhaps a less number, might 
| have done, if the work had been well directed. I 
appeal now to all my fellow citizens, who have 
been at all conversant with the manner in which 
highway work is usually performed in this state, 
whether the picture I have here given, is not a 
true one. The picture, however, exhibits but few 
of the disadvantages resulting from the pathmas- 
ter system. This, to say the least, is an obnox- 
ious feature in our present system of Jaws, regu- 
lating highways. D.B 

Onondaga county, Oct. 4, 1833. 











Consumption OF Sitx.—The quantity of this 
material used in England alone amounts in each 
year to more than four millions of pounds weight 
for the production of which myriads upon myri- 
ads of insects are required. Fourteen thousand 
millions of animated creatures annually live and 
die to supply this corner of the world with an ar- 
ticle of luxury. Ifastonishmentbe excired at this 
fact, let us extend our view into China, and sur. 
vey the dense lauon of its widely spead re- 
gion, whose inhabitants, from the Emperor on his 
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throne to the peasant in the lowly hut,are indebt- 
ed for their clothing to the labors of the silkworm. 
The imagination, fatigued with the flight, is lost 
and bewilded in contemplating the countless num- 
bers which every year spin their slender threads 
for the service of man, [Lardner’s Cyclopedia.) 





THE PARMER. 


Wintrurorp, Saturnpay Moraine, Nov. 2, 1833. 





Macuine ror parinG Aprries.—We have 
been much pleased by a little improvement on 
the very common and simple machine for par- 
ing apples, whereby its speed, and consequent- 
ly, powers of operation, have been more than 
doubled, invented by Mr. Geo. Thomas. ' 

These machines are made by Mr. 
- Whitman, of this town; and consists 
in using a cog wheel, say three inches in di- 
ameter, with a lip or shoulder on the circum- 
ference. This lip is cut into cogs, which pro- 
ject inward toward the centre of the wheel. 
Within this is a little pinion, also toothed, 
which plays within the teeth of the large wheel. 
The shaft passes from this small pinion to the 
fork, on which the apple is stuck, and a crank 
is on the larger wheel. The whole is neatly 
constructed, and works well. 


CULTURE OF SILK. 

As often as we can bring forward any valu- 
able facts in this business, our readers will be 
sure to hear from us. We have before 
stated, that we believe that there is no more 
difficulty in cultivating and manufacturing silk, 
than there is in any other fibre, either of flax, 
wool or cotton. Indeed, we think the manu- 
facture of the latter article of immense impor- 
tance to the community; and yet, we cannot 
grow a single atom of it in our climate. Yet 
factories are built, machinery bought, and capi- 
tal expended in a thousand different ways, for 
the promotion of this object. 

Now the manufacture of silk would not only 
cal] into action an equal amount of capital, 
but it would also include the growing of the 
raw material, which would be an additional 
source of profit, especially to our farmers ; and 
to a large class of people who are now, com- 
paratively speaking, unproductive : we mean 
the young, the aged and infirm, Experiment 
has abundantly proved, that the article can be 
grown in any part of Maine ; and if in Maine, 
certainly it can in any part of the United States. 
How much better would it be then, if much 
of our waste land which is now grown up to 
brambles and useless weeds, could be made to 
change crops, and instead of the worthless 
burdens of briars, fireweeds, and Canada this- 








These remarks have been elicited by read- | only differencewill be the length of time required 
ing the following interesting, exact, and very | for the insect to eat the same quantity of leaye 
luabl : ‘ The first cocoon was wound on the 381) day o 
valuable statements of Dr. Frost, which we the age of the silk worm.—After the fourth moy!, 
copy from the Northern Farmer, together with a po! rey | Sager — of their skin 
, fa or they shed their skin four timos during jhe; 
the remarks of the editor of that useful journal, jife hefore they commence winding their tele 
with the hope that our readers will carefully cocoons—they are usually about ten days in wis, 
peruse, and seriously reflect upon them. | ding up their cocoons, Previous to their moulin, 
The edi f th ‘the fourth time, I counted about 1450 ; so tha; 5 
e editor of that paper there states, that | had died out of the 1500 besides the wortns | heli 
silk worms can be successfully reared as far in reserve as above stated.—Of these 1450 worm, 
north as forty-three and a half degrees. We besides those that died during this last age of the 
ys _ | worm, and during their winding, I counted 9j9 
have ourselves reared them successfully in lati- that remained on the shelves the 40th day—5s; 
tude forty-four and a quarter; and they have rr a eet ag a 5 es On the 
’ ; / th day—90 on the 45th day--43 on the 46h ¢ 
been brought to perfection forty miles further _9¢ on the 47th day--I3 on the 48th day. i 
north than we are. ‘ten days from the beginning of winding al) ha 
CULTUR® OF SILK. | wound their cocoons except 13 worms. In fou; 


luys more these were all wound.— The w) 

The following account o yeriment in the ||) . ad a 

culture of silk b Dr Frost of Pleingel! in ‘i ~ | time the silk worms were progressing througi 

c » bY p ty a | their several ages, each age designated by their 

ounty of Sullivan N. H: is copied from the N. H. hine inoleding the windl ‘ : 

Spectator. The experiment appears to have been prreepeinan Rent er Dene Nate» Fhcnstes) a lm 

: . F “" | the usual time is from 40 to 45 days--retarded ny 
conducted with much care and exactness, though | louht. fr landd f 

ith : pe “ - | doubt from the cold and dampness of the season, 

without any previous acquaintance with the busi- | > ' ey : 

‘ ; : here died in the whole, 257 during the severa| 

ness. The result of this experiment is of consid-! .o6. till the ¢ f th : 

. oe ,. , ages, till the completion of the cocoons, | had 

erable value to the Northern section of New Eng- 1343 cocoons of ali déserintions, and fant few. w: 

land on two accounts. First:—It sufficiently es- | y= } er, : oe 


/ ’ ‘ 15 that would not reel off. The reserved uncoy- 
tablishe : r “th, va : * ’ u 
ablishes the fact, that the climate, as far North ‘ted worms are not included in this estimate. 


fo — three and a a See is not too cold | phe weight of cocoons before reeling, and as 
Oo p j . . a . 
rthe growth and perfection of the silkworm; | 5.5, asthey were picked from the bushes, weig). 


and that in seasons extremely unfavorable, the : : 
: . e 7 ed 4 lbs. 5 oz 20 cocoons weighed precisely one 
silk culture would in all probability, be as certain 3 I _ 











: . . . ounce. 
a business, as that of the culture of farm-crops in ee 6§ ounces 
general. And second :—That the skill necessary Rew silk 18 euate. 


to make the silk culture profitable, may be easily | 
acquired. : 
We consider every man,who makes a thorough | half pound. 

and exact experiment, and gives an accurate de-|__ Phe weight of leaves consumed and wasted was 
tail of its progress and result, to the public, > !bs- 1 4 

whether suecessful or not, to be a benefactor to After I had found the quantity of leaves the LW 
his country. Every well conducted experiment | worms consumed, | made a comparison with the 
removes one Obstacle to success. | statistical table communicated in a letter to the 
The culture of silk has of late been suggested | 20th Congress of the U.S. by Hon James Mease 
to the American people as affording prospect of | °" the method of rearing silk in Bavaria, ani 
reward to the cultivator of the New England, or found by this table 20,000 silk worms consumed 
the Eastern States. If you think the following 1000 Ibs mulberry l-aves—exactly corresponding 
experiment worth an insertion in your paper, you | '° 75 Ibs for every 1500 worms--and that from 7 


may oblige some who wish for more information, , '° 10 Ibs of cocoons make a pound of raw or reel. 
on this subject. I have made an experiment per- jed silk--from this estimate the product of my ex- 
periment nearly coincides, for 4 lbs and 5 oz. pro- 


sonally,and can attest the truth of every item that | oe - : 

I communicate, for I have kept an exact diary of daced 7§ ounces of silk. Nor does this estimate 
the whole experiment, and the result. I may be. of the consumption of leaves and the product ot 
permitted to say in the outset, that I never have ‘silk materially differ from the estimate end exact 
had an opportunity of attending any silk worm es- result of Count Dondolo—transmitted to Congress 


tablishment,and all the previous knowledge I have | ~ Any Hon. Richard Rush, then Secretary 0! 


ever had before commencing the experiinent,was | a 
in 1831. I saw one silk worm in the action of | It will readily be perceived that the rearing 0! 
winding, and one other on the shelf, nearly ready | silk worms in our State is practicable and with 
to ascend the bushes to wind ; and in 1832 one or | due Ret meet ER the product raised in Ba- 
two hundred about ten days old reared by those | varia, and the careful management in the exten- 
who had no previous opportunity of seeing the sive laboratory of Count Dondolo, where eighi 
development of the silk worm and were as un-, ounces of eggs, or 160,000 worms are reared. 0 
learned as myself. This fact is only hinted at to | this laboratory the leaves are chopped, the ther- 
prove that any person may, by diligent care,raise mometer regulates the temperature, and the bi) 
silk if they never were acquainted with the art; grometer the dampness of the atmosphere; and ev- 
yet, to make it profitable in the end, as in every ery measure of precaution is used to secure the 
other species of cultivation,a complete knowledge worms from disease--by ventilation, by stoves 
of the subject is undoubtedly necessary. and by cleanliness. On reading these treatises 
On the 20th June last past my eggs were hatch- | and observing all the nice directions containe! 
ed. Icounted out 1500, and took a few more to | therein, any person would almost shrink from the 
supply the place of those that should die in the | task and.become discouraged before may attenit- 
several stages, say from 50 to 100. These were jed to enter a field where so many obstacles seet- 
uncounted. My calculation was to raise about ed to threaten him. I have choopped no leave: 
1500. By reason of the cold and rainy summer |—made no fire but once or twice, and then when 
the worms were retarded in their growth as will |the weather was extremely cold and damp for 


Making the whole product of silk nearly one 


climate suited to the full tion of the worm, | and they appeared to know what to do with the 





tles, they were made to give nourishment to 
the Mulberry. 


always happen—warm and dry weather being the | the season. 1 gave them what they would es 
b d 


and to facilitate its growth and maturity ; yet the | leaves as well as any other insect, aod not mor 
food in either case, wil] be about the same—the | at a loss about it. 
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[am fully of opinion that the culture of silk is 
as easily learned as any other kind of business or 
art--and that many families in every town would 
find as profitable a reward for their labor as our 
rich farmers do, by correspondent care and exer- 


tion. Extas Frost. 
Plainfield, August 22, 1833. 





A short time ago we copied a piece from Good- 
sell’s Genesee Farmer respecting the great yield 
of wheat ia Western New York, wich a request 
that the Editor of that paper would give us a de- 
scription of the material of the soil in that coun-| 
try. The following is an answer to that question | 
from him. The fertility undoubtedly, is caused 
py the happy mixture of the earths, which arise. 
from the decomposition of the rock formations. | 
Lime, clay and sand in due proportions to form | 
a soil in quality nearly, and sometimes quite like | 
marl. Here is a lesson for you. Make your soil | 
as near like it as you can, and you will reap asa- 
bundant crops. Nature has done it for them. | 
You must do it for yourselves, and reap the re- | 








effervesce with acids. 

There is one peculiarity in the town of 
Wheatland, which perhaps might be proper to 
notice in this place; that is, the situation in 
which sulphate of lime, or plaster of paris 1s 
found. his is not in a continued strata, but 
in small parcels or nodules, near the surface 
of the rock. The presence of these are indi- 
cated by the inequality of the surface, the pro- 
jections indicating the extent of the sulphate 
beneath. This sulphate is evidently of later 
formation than the rock in which it is found — 
The rock in which it is imbedded is in thin lay- 
ers, many of which are not more than an inch 
in thickness.- Immediately surronnding the 
sulphate of lime these layers are broken, and 
disturbed from their original position, by the 
force of the crystalization, or the efferves- 
cence which preceded it. 

To account for the masses of sulphate of 





tuminous, or pyriferous formation, which we | 
have before mentioned. It is well known that | 
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ing that trees excluded from the wind, in a for- 
est, are enabled to sustain themselves while 
young, even beyond his expectation, until they 
eventually find a more congenial situation for 
their roots ; and thus, they rode out their early 
days. But I ask, if they would not have been 
larger at a given age (Say ten years) if they 
had not endured so great hardships in early 
life ? Besides, those forest trees spring from an 
acorn, or shoot of a parent tree, and being ve- 
ry small when first germed, their situation and 
exposures are not to be compared with a tree 
of four or five feet high, or more, set out in 
soil recently dug over. 

But I like his comparison, when he compares 
a young tree to a young man, whom he believes 
fostering generally injures. This I believe, 
if carried to too great length. But whea an 
infant, does not the little creature need, and is 
it not absolutely necessary that it should be 


| lime, we must have reference to the time when | nursed, sustained, and defended from cold, 
'this lime formation, was covered with the bi-| wind, and a thousand other calamities, which 


So with a 
its native 


his fond mother sees he needs. 
tree—when first wrenched from 


ward due to industry in skill. Lime is abundant) the decomposition of iron pyrites produces sul-| place, and transplanted—exposed to all the 
a . . , ° . ° ° } ~ 4 . 
in Mainej sufficiently pure for farmers’ purposes, | phuric acid, and that sulphuric acid, when com-| winds and other calamities, which we see befal 


& we have clay much more abundant. Mix them. | 
ON SOILS IN WESTERN NEW-YORK. 
The editor of the Maine Farmer, in notic- 

ing an article from Gen. Harmon, as published 

in our paper, on the produce of Wheat in the 

South western part of this country, asks for in- 

formation respecting the soil, &c., to which we 

reply : 

Western New-York, or that part between 
Utica and Buffalo, is of secondary formation. 
For many miles south of Lake Ontario the su- 
perincumbent rock, is the saliferous, or red 
sand rock. The greater portion of the soil, im- 
mediately over this rock, is a light sand, easily 
worked, producing when first cultivated light 
crops. Above this is a formation of Calcife- 
rous Shale, of about one hundred feet in thick- 
ness. As ht be expected the outcropings 
of this formation, extends over a large extent 
of country, and by disentegration, forming a 
seil which contains both clay and sand. This 
soil is counted of first quality for wheat, grass, 
and most crops grown in this section of the 
country. Above this are the geodiferous, and 
cornitiferous lime rocks. These taken togeth- 
er may be counted at about fifty feet thick. In 
an agricultural view there is little difference 
in these rocks, as they both possess the same 

eneral characteristics. Near the bottom of the 
ormation, the rock contains more silicious par- 
ticles, and near the top there is a greater por- 
tion of alumine. Directly upon this formation 
rests the bituminous shale a formation of about 
one hundred feet in thickness. This formation 
has by some been called the Pyriferous, in con- 
sequence of its containing in most places in- 
namerable particles of iron pyrites or sulphur- 
et of iron, 

The town of Wheatland (which is that part 
of the county of Monroe, referred to in the in- 
quiry) has mostly for superincumbent strata, 
the upper part of the cornitiferous lime rock. 
This rock as has been observed, contains con- 
siderable alumine, and the soil formed entirely 


| 


bined with lime, produces sulphate of lime, or 
plaster of Paris. That there is a constant de- | 
composition of the pyrites going on in the bitu- | 
minous formation in this section of the country | 
is evident from the circumstance, that there 
are in this. vieinity, several springs, the water 
of which contains so great a proportion of sul- 
phuric acid as to render it unfit for common 
uses to which water is applied for culinary pur- 
oses. = 

The probability is that the sulphuric acid thus 
formed percolated through the Bituminous 
Shale until it came in contact with the carbo- 
nate of lime, which was decomposed, and sul- 
phate of lime formed, and as the sulphate of 
lime required more space when formed, thau 
the carbonate did before its decomposition, the 
expansion produced the inequalities which in- 
dicate its location. re 

But it is not to be understood that all the 
soil in this or the neighboring towns are form- 


rock. The surface of the country here is une- 
ven or undulating, the higher parts of these un- 
dulations being composed of materials bearing 
evidence of their having been deposited, by 
water. The interior of these undulations are 
mostly coarse washed gravel, diminishing in 
size towards the surface which is mostly fine 
silicious particles intimately blended with lime, 
and clay, among which in many places may be 
discovered small grains of sulphate of lime. 

One peculiarity of the soil, in the district 
above alluded to, is, that the more it is cultiva- 
ted, the greater the prodnce. It is safe to say 
that the crops have increased twenty-five per 
cent within the last five years. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
FRUIT TREES. 

Mr. Hotmes,—Your ingenious correspond- 
ent, in No. 39 of the Farmer, in remarking on 
the subject of staking or supporting young 
trees when first set in the ground, seems to 





from the disintegrated rock, might with pro- 
priety, be called a rich marl, as much of it will 


ed directly from the disentegration of the lime | 


them. I should not have remarked on your 
correspondent, had I not supposed his doubts 
might lead some to neglect their trees, when 
first transplanted. Which of our ideas are 
correct the public will judge. 

A FRIEND TO FREE DISCUSSION. 








CARE OF HORSES. 


An old English writer says that the groom, or 
man who has care of horses, should demean him: 
selfin so kind and gentle a manner towards horses 
as to engage them to love him; for a horse is reck - 
oned one of the most loving creatures to man of 
all other brutes, and in every respect the most o- 
bedient. 

Thefore if he be dealt with mildly and gently 
his kindness will be reciproeal ; but if the groom 
or keeper be harsh and choleric, he will put the 
horse out of patience, and make him become re- 
bellious, and occasion his biting and striking. 

Thefore the groom should frequently dally, toy 
and play with the horses under his cure,talking to 
them, and giving them good words, leading them 
out into the sunshine, there run and show them 
all the diversion he can. 

He must also duly ecurryecomb and dress him 
| wipe away the dust, pick and clean him,feed and 
cherish him, and constantly employ himself in do 
ing something about him, as looking to his heels 
taking up his feet, rubbing upon the soles. 

Nay, he onght to keep him so well dressed that 
he can almost see his own face upon his coat; he 
must likewise keep his feet stopped and anointed 
daily, his heels free from scratches, and other de- 
fects, ever having a watchful eye over him; and 
overlooking all his actions, as feeding & drinking 
that no inward infirmity may seize upon him,with- 
out his being able to discover and endeavoring to | 
cure the complaint. 

The next thing requisite to a groom is neatness 
as to keeping the stable clean swept and in order: 
saddles,housing-cloths,stirrups,leathers and girils 
clean, and above all his horse clean dressed and 
well rubbed. 

Lastly,diligence is requisite ina daily discharge 
of his duty, and observing any the smallest oper- 
ation, whether casual or accidental, either in his 
countenance, as symptoms of siekness ; or in bis 
limbs and gait, as lameness: or in his appetitc.ns 





doubt the propriety of it. But it appearsto me 
he is led into his doubts in consequence of find- 


forsaking his meat ; and ummediately on any suc\ 
discovery to seek out a remedy. 
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FARMING WITH RUM—NO. 1. 

Meeting recently with a farmer residing io a 
neighboring town, [ soon discovered from his 
conversation that he was a zealous advocate for 
the temperance reform, and he gave me many 
striking facts in regard to the good it had al- 
ready effected among his acquaintance. To 
himself he said it had been every thing. He 
had in times past been a temperate drinker, 
and supposed it utterly impossible to accom- 
plish the labors of his field without ardent spir- 
it. For some years a barrel of whiskey was 
regularly purchased, and sufficed ; but in pro-| 
cess of time it was empty before the haying and 
harvesting were completed, and the two gallon 
jug went again and again to the merchant for 
a new supply. Unsuspicious of the cause, he 
found himself going behind hand yearly; every 
thing went wrong—his farm was mortgaged to 
the merchant—hs blacksmith and otner me- 
chanics were unpaid—duns and demands came 
upon him frequent as April showers but not half 
as pleasant ; and with a rising family and in- 
creasing embarrassments, his prospects were 
most gloomy—poverty and wretchedness were 
before him. Daily his life became more and 
more unpleasant, and every effort he made to 
escape from his difficulties, only plunged him 
the deeper in trouble and perplexity. Still he 
saw not the cause. The leak which was sink- 
ing his ship so fast was undiscovered, and he 
saw no hope—no way for deliverance. How 
many thousands have like this man been invol- 
ved, and from the same cause ; and from afflu- 
ence have sunk to abject poverty—sold their 
farms—gathered together their little all, and 
einigrated to the west! . 

FARMING WLTHOUT RUM—NO. II. 

While our friend was in this perplexed sit- 
uation, with nothing but ruin before his eyes, 
some person either by design or casually, sent 
him a Temperance Reeorder. He threw ita- 
side as being only suitable for the attention of 
DRUNKARDS, not suspecting that in that little 
messenger of mercy he should find a solution 
of all his difficulties and a sure way of escape. 
And so it is; man, wayward man, from igno- 
rance and caprice,not unfrequently dashes from 





him the hand of kindness, and voluntarily shuts 
his ears and his heart to instruction. Our far-| 
mer, casting his eye upon the heading of one’ 
article in the Reeorder, was induced from! 
curiosity to read it through. Before he had) 
finshed, conviction of the inutility and evil 
of temperate drinking seized his mind, an 

without delay he determined to adopt the prin- 
ciple of rorat anstinence. All his domestic 
and farming arrangements underwent a change 
and very soon the important discovery was 
made, that the barrel of whiskey had been the 
cause of all his trouble, Of course it was dis- 
carded, and under the new order of things he- 
soon found that iaborers drinking only cop 
water, were of far more profit than those who 
were stimulated by rum; the look of trouble 
and of fearful foreboding gave place to that of 
hope and cheerfulness ; in two years his farm 
was disincumbered of the mortgage: every 
debt was paid; and he remarked, that which 
pleased him most was, that he could now do 
something in aid of the benevolent operations 















he sells him no whiskey, but then he sells him a| 
much greater quantity of other articles than he | 
before purchased ; and he sells them for cash, 
too for now our farmer wants no trust though 
all are willing and desirous to see his name up- | 


on their books.—Temperance Recorder. 





APPLICATION OF SALT TO TREES. 


Several years since I had a large tree of the kind 
commonly called Balm of Gilead, properly the 
populus candicans,standing in my front yard,where | 
it had been set as an ornamental tree before its re- | 
productive powers were understood. Its roots | 
extended a great distance, and every where threw | 
out a multitude of suckers or shoots, which again | 
taking root seemed in a fair way to convert the | 
yard to a thicket, and bid defiance to extermina- | 
tion. I had witnessed the destructive effects of a | 
few pails full of strong brine accidentally poured 
near the body of a tree of the same species, and | | 
determined to make an experiment forthe destruc- | 
tion of the tree that gave us so much annoyance. | 
Accordingly had the tree cut down about three | 
feet above the ground, where it was fourteen in- | 
ches in diameter, and with an axe scooped out | 
the top of the stump into a hollow capable of hol- 
ding a quart of water. ‘This I filled with salt,and 
pouring water upen it, kept the bason replenished 
with brine of the strongest kind,and when the salt 
was dissolved and taken up [ added another sma!! | 
quantity. It was in the fall thatthe tree was cut | 
down, and so effectually did the salt penetrate to | 
the remotest ramifications of the roots, that of the | 
multitnde of shoots, but two or three in the spring | 
showed any signs of life,and these soon perished. | 
I have since tried salt upon other trees that had 
become troublesome ; particularly the common | 
wild meadow plum, and the black English Cher- 
ry, trees which sprout in abundance, and with the 
same effect. It is necessary that the whole sur- 
face of the stump should be covered with brine 
that no part of the pores of the wood may escape 
and therefore a gouge, or an axe where the size | 
of the tree wil admit,is preferable to perforations 
made in the top by an auger, as 1 havesometimes 
done. In this application of salt, another striking 
analogy between animal and vegetable physiolo- 
gy is shown, Viz: that substances which used in 
small quantities are conducive to health and vig- 
or, become deadly poison when used in quantity, 
or thrown into the immediate circulation. 


Otisco, Sept., 1333. 





[ Gen. Farmer. 





From the Genesee Farmer . 
ON LAYING OUT GARDENS. 


Land that is soaked in spring or winter, is un- 
fit for a garden unless it be thoroughly drained. 
ifthe water comes from higher ground, a ditch 
should be cuton the upper side; and its depth de- 
termined by the nature of the subsoil. If the wa- 
ter is prevented from sinking by a rock, theditch 
ought to reach it, even at the depth of six feet. 
Ditches to intercept water that passes below the 
surface, are seldom deepenough. Covered drains 
should be no wider than is necessary for the man 
to work in; for the smaller the excavation, the 
less will be the materials required to fill it ; and 
a width of six inches, is as good as six feet. Such 
drains may be filled one or two feet high with 
small stones, covering them with sods or straw 
before the loose earth is thrown in, to prevent it 
from filling the interstices. A drain should 
have no opening. ater is allowed to run in 
from the surface, it soon becomes choked ; and to 
prevent the egress of rats or meadow mice, the 





outlet should be through coarse gravel, or small 





———— 








broken stone. For the same reason, the holj 
part of a drain should be far below the surface. 
_ A swampy garden is a poor concern, Except 
in new settlements, every enclosure so appro x 
ated, should contain some ornamental plants ; 4 
many of these will not abide wet ground. Heay 
soils that become marshy in rainy weather will 
bake in tine of drought. There is no chance for 
early peas, or potatoes, letzuce, onions, or beans, 








From the Genesee Farmer. 
VINEGAR. 

Ma Epvtror—A subscriber wishes to be inform. 
ed through the medium of your useful paper, if 
there is any more cheap and expeditious method 
of converting cider into vinegar than the usual 
way ; that the abundance of fruit with which our 
orchards abound the present season, may becoine 
a blessing instead of a curse. R. i. 


Nore.—The best method of making Vinegar 


| with which we are acquainted, is to to take two 


casks of must, fill one full, the other half full, 
Place them in a temperature of sixty or seventy 
degrees, with the bung open. Fermentation wii! 
soon take place in the cask containing the smalj- 
est quantity of must, and when it is in vigorous 
progress draw from the full cask and putinto the 
other, Thus repeat the process of changing the 
must from one cask to the other, daily, for about 
seventeen days whea good vinegar wili be obtain- 
ed. 

If any of our readers or correspondents have a 
cheaper or more expeditious method than the one 
we had given, we hope they will communicate ijt 
for the Farmer. 








From the New York Farmer. 
SALTPETRE, 

Messrs. Epirors—!t is with no small degree 
of surprise that I observed in your paper a com- 
munication from Prof. Rafinesque, in which the 
use of Saltpetre,for the purpose of preserving meat 
is condemned in the strongestterms. A commu- 
nication from such a source will be received by a 
great mass of the community as fact, without in- 


| quiring ahether it Le so or not; and as the arti- 


cle in question is most palpably erroneous, | feel 
it to be due to the public that its errors should be 
exposed. In the first place it is staged that * the 
part of salcpetre absorbed by the meat is nitric ac- 
id,or aquafortis,a deadly poison,” than which noth- 
ing can be more erroneous. If Prof R. ean de- 
compose nitrate of potassa (saltpetre or niter) by 
means of animal muscle,he bas gone one step fur- 
ter in chemistry than any other person. On the 
same principle may we say that common salt is 
decomposed, and that the part which enters the 
meat is muriatic acid,as powerful a poison nearly 
as aquafortis. Mr Rafinesque states that he “ ne- 
ver understand why this substance was added to 
common salt in curing meat, except that it is said 
to make it look better.” As this is not the object 
of the nitre, I will briefly state its use. By the 
addition of a small quantity of ok ym is pre- 
vented from absorbing a far-g amount of 
common salt, while, at the same time, it is equal- 
ly as liable to“ keep,” and in consequence of this 
diminished quantity of salt, the meat is rendered 
more tender, and retains its original sweetness to 
a far greater degree than it otherwise would. I 
would pot, however, recommend a large quantity 
of saltpetre, as it would thus prove inju iu- 
stead of beneficial. About four ounces to every 
100 Ibs. of meat will be amply sufficient. At the 
saine time a small quantity of reflaed sugar will 
materially add to its sweetness. 

The very respectable source of the communi- 
cation referred to above has induced me to be 
somewhat more lengthy in my remarks than I o- 
therwise would have been,but I trust that the im- 
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ce of the subject will be a sufficient apolo- 
’ Mepicus. 


portab 
gy. Yours, &c. 


LOW TRAINING OF GRAPES. 


There appears to be very considerable concur- 
rent testinony in favor of low training to prevent 
wildew ; or, rather, those grapes found growing 
very nearthe ground are found to be less diable to 
this malady. On the supposition that mildew is 
a parasitic plant, and that moisture is favorable to 
ius germination and inerease, the inquiry arises, 
are these low grapes less moistened by dews and 
light rains than those that are higher? In ordi- 
nary seasons we think they are. They are pro- 
tected from dews, mists, and light rains, by the 
overiacumbent leaves and branches. Although 
they are notas early dried by the rays of the tmors- 
ing sun, yet the moisture is more gradually cva- 
porated,end they receive more radiated heat from 
the earth. After all, the vine culture, particular- 
ly the exotic, is in its infancy in our country. 

N. Y. Farmer. 

















On the protection of Timber when used in Rail- 
ways. By J.L. Sutcivan. To the Editor 
of the American Railroad Journal. 


Stra,—The objections of “ Merentor” to a meth- 
od | suggested of protecting timber when used in 
railways are obviated by merely giving the true 
explanation of the accidents he adduces in doubt 
of its efficacy. If he should suggest a better meth- 
od, and will advocate it under his proper signature 
it will certainly be very acceptable. 

The explanation of the decay of the sleepers of 
the * Arcade,’ in seven years instead of forty, is 
that they were not only in an unventilated place, 
but in contact with green morter of common lime. 
Now, as my suggestion was not the use of com- 
mon lime: but this would not be sufficient satis- 
factory tO One so indiscriminating. The use of 
lime in making mortar always supposes the pro- 
gressive process of re-erystalization, which takes 
a long time--(in ancient Rome, mortar was not 
used until two years old,--and during this pro- 
cess it attracts moisture from the atmosphere : 
and, of course, would impart moisture to any dry- 
er substance in contact with it, so that it must be 
had building to surround the end of a sleeper with 
it. 

Connon lime was proposed in my specification 

to be used only in combination with a resinous 
substance, pitch, or tar, for the purpose of forming 
a hard adhesive defence. Nor was it thereby a- 
lone, but practice in other arts, that suggested it 
in this. It is not indeed usual, but { have known 
this mixture used between tie sheathing and bot- 
tom of vessels, where it makes at first a very soft 
but afterwards a very hard coat, when the lime, 
taking up the water in the tar,becomes re-crystal- 
ized. Hence | suppose it would have the same 
properties in any other situation. It is thus from 
analogy and principle that improvements are al- 
ways suggested before trial; indeed,there is no time 
for trial of things that time alone can try. The 
test has been in the experience of anaotogous cir- 
cumstances. 
_ The method also proposed the use of hydraulic 
lime and fragments of stone to form a defence of 
the post at and near the surface of the}ground,or 
a little below and above it. Now it is well known 
that this lime ree: t is, it sets in about 
a fortnight. But if it were as ‘Mercator’ suggests 
rolled up in a ball and placed in a plate of water 
it is probable it would, while green, absorb among 
i particles some water. In building walls of 
locks,the water is not let in till the mortar has had 
time to set. Why then should it not set amorg 
—— around a post ? 


He says that Roman cement and pitch will ab- 
sorb water by ‘capillary attraction.’ This is rath- 
er absurb, and actually contrary to experience. 
We line cisterns with Roman cement; and pitch 
would be of no use on the bottom of vessels, if it 


Ceerr TT eS ee 
this vessel, lying upon its side,over a charcoal fire 
made upon a forge hearth, and keep turning it 
round, and frequeutly shaking it, to distribute the 
tin uniformly over the surface of the articles to 
be tinned ; lastly, throw the articles into water, to 


tranemilled water. These effects cannot take place | wash away all the remains of the sal ammoniac, 
in this way, because neither of them are of fibrous | and finally dry them in saw dust made warm, The 
texture. igreat merit of this process consists in the employ- 
How thea shall we account for the short dura- ment of the stone-ware vessel, which not only 
tion of pitch on the bottoms of vessels? It will) prevents the dissipation of the sal ammoninc in 
not adhere to them at all, unless the surface be | fumes, but also gives up the whole ef the Un to 
dry. It may not be perfectly so unless the vessel | be tinned, which would not be the case were @ 
is a new one; and in time the planks becowe wa-| metallic vessel to be used. 
ter-souked or damp from the inside, and the pitch —_—_— 
may thus be gradually dislodged by the interpo-| Meruop oF etvine a BLACK AND GLossy Coart- 
sition of wetness; or, it may be supposed to be | ive ro Casv Inon Trinkets anv ornern ARti- 
| worn off by the friction of the water the vessel glides | cLes or THe same Marentar.—'The desire ex- 
| through, while the piteh on her upper works re-| pressed by some of our subseribers to have the 
| rains firm. jreceipt for the varnish employed on the cast 
Let us then suppose a railway resting on posts | iron so called,induced us to request a person ton- 
deep enough set not to be hove by frost, and the | versant with the different processes of the’arts, to 
top first covered with a water proof cement and | ascertain the best method of making that varnish. 
capved with the rail bearer, and defended at the | We jnow give a ,recipe, not for the varnish itself 
surface of the ground in the above mentioned man- | but for a black coating, which cau be applied te 
ner, or perhaps still better, by the use of the min- | any description of cast iron articles. ‘This com- 
| eral fusible cement, can it be doubted that the posts | position is simple,and offers the invaluable advau- 
} would not last longer than ifthis precaution were | tage of eflicaciously resisting the action of the at- 
| not taken ?—Do we not thus prevent one of the mosphere, and even of weak acids, so that the 
causes that must combine to hasten decay in that | process may be euployed for coating a great va- 
part? |riety of cast utensils, commonly used in our 
It is true, the post will, in the ground, be in a} families. The coating easily fixes itself on cust 
damp situation, but its lower part ts cooler than at iron, and may also be used on hammered iron,but 
| the surface ; and any natural wetness in the tim-| with less certainty of success in the latter case 
ber either evaporates above, or settles down to than in the former, 
the bottom of it. If, by a good choice of wood,| Attach each of the articles to be coated to an 
and a littl care, we make the posts last three or | iron wire bent above into a hook, and apply a thiu 
four times as long as otherwise, it is no stnall ad- | coat of linseed oil; the coat must be thin, to pre- 
vantage. Cedar or locust are expensive and not} vent the oil,from running, & forming asperities‘or 











always at command; and even these will, with | 
precaution, retain size and strength. 

The use of posts as a support was also intend - 
ed to-allow the bearing timbers to be raised so much | 
from the ground that the air would circulate tree- | 
ly under them, and the water run off,—from the 
common practice of lying these timbers on ea- 
bedded cross-sleepers brings them in contact with 
the ground, and hastens decay, besifés other dis- 
advantages of this mode of foundation, liable to 
arise from unequal resistance in a bed ofearth soft 
in the spring of the year. Mo. 

Perhaps it was for these and like ee 
that Maj. Douglass recommended, jn 
and estimate for the Jamaica Railway, tl 
posts. 










‘report | 
use of 


cedar can be had cheap, tt was not thoeght ne- 
cessary. 
ber is used, and a pile-driver employed to set them 
in two rows, this will be deemed better practice 
than cross-sleepers. 

Your correspodent asks for practical results : 
he may have yet to learn that improvements, of 
much more pretensions than this,often wait a long 
time for the public attention and favor, till those 
who are most interested feel the want and seek 
the remedy. 

if it be true that, in this country, where timber 
is cheap and iron dear, (the very reverse of the 
case in England,) we must in some situations have 
timber railways, then, to make them durable, and 
to avoid the causes of premature decay,especia lly 
will be for the interest of stockholders and the 
public. J. L, Sunuivan. 





How tro tx Naits, Tacks, &c.—First clean 
the surface of the articles to be tinned from rust 
or other oxide, by pickling tem, or putting them 
into sulphuric, muriatic,or nitric acid diluted with 
water, as usual,and washing them well afterwards 
in water ; then put them into a stove ware gallon 





bottle, together with a proportionate quantity of 
bar or grain tin, aud ofsal ammoniac: next place 


He did not, indeed suggest precaiitions at 
the surface because, perhaps as locust abounds or | 


It is likely then when this kind of tim-! 


knots where it collects. Hang them eight or teu 
inches above a wood fire, so that they may be 
completely enveloped in the smoke. When they 
have been thus exposed to a brisk fire about an 
hour, lower them so that they shall be near the 
burning coals, without teuching them; at the ex- 
piration of about fifteen minutes, remove the arti- 
cles and immediately immerse them in cold spir- 
its of turpentine. 

Any articles which, after this last operation,may 
be found deficient in brilliancy, or not sufficiently 
black, are to be re-exposed to the burning coals 
for a few minutes, and agaiu dipped im spirits of 
turpentine. 

The process, which may be variously modified to 
suit different articles, may, from its simplicty, be 
extensively applied, and will prove useful in all 
cases in which cast utensila are subject to rapid 
oxidation.—[Journal des Connaissances Usuel- 





les.} A! 
Brack CoLorns.—The blackness of bodies is 
supposed by philosophers to be owing to 


the luminous rays that fall upoo them being 
in great part absorbed or stifled in their pores ; 
and hence they also receive heat more freely than 
others. Black marble or tiles, exposed to the sun 
become sensibly hotter than white ones. Black 
paper is kindled by a burning glass much sooner 
than white, and the difference is strongly marked ; 
a burning glass too weak to have any visiblegef 
fect at all upon white paper, shall readily kindle 
the same paper rubbed over with ink; hence black 
clothes, when wetted, are said to dry faster; black 
habits, and rooirs hung with black, to be warm- 
er; black mould to be hotter soil for vegetables; 
and gardee wa!tls, painted black, to answer bet- 
ter for ripening of wall fruit than those of lighter 
colors. It is aot, however, to he affirmed, that the 
like differences obtain in the impres#ions made by 
common fire. Black paper held to the fire does 
nut seem to be affected sooner, or in a greater de- 
gree, than such as is white. It may be proper to 





observe also, that the combustibility of the paper 
may be increased, by impregaating it with sub- 
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stances of themselves not combustible, and which | 
give no color to it, This is the foundation of one | 
of the sympathetic inks, as they are called, made | 
ofa strong solution of sal ammoniac in water ; 
which though colorless when written on paper, 
becomes very legible on exposing the paper to the 
fire —that is, it occasions the parts moistened with 
it to scorch or burn before the rest of the paper 
is hurt, to a brown or black, 





SUMMARY. 
In Turner, 
on Monday the 28 ult., a lad of about fifteen 


years of age, by the name of- William Bryant, | 


while tending a Grist mill, fell from a plank | 


Mecancnoiry Occurrence. 


sual solemnities, as a Day or Pustic Tuanks- | 
GIVING AND Praise. : 

And while on this occasion we siiniodealy 
deplore our ingratitude for the past benefits we | 
have received, let us devoutly supplicate our | 
Heavenly Father, that He would still continue | 
to visit us with His favor ;—that He would pre- | 
serve us from every evil, and mercifully supply 
our wants;—that He would smile upon our | 
country, promote its interests, and preside over | 
onr National and State Governments, so that | 
their several Departments may be administer- 
ed with justice and wisdom;—that He would 
bless our Schools and Seminaries of Learning, 
give all needful support and,assistance to the | 
Ministers of Religion and the Teachers of 





attack led by a skilful and new desperate soldie 
like Bourmont. : 
_ The meeting of the Sovereigns of Russia,Prus. 
sia and Austria, gives rise to abundant comment 
in beth the English and French papers. The Lon. 
don Spectator seems to think it not improbable 
that the Emperor of Russia may be seeking to put 
down in France, as the focus of all Europe's trou. 
bles, the government sprung from the revolution 
ofthe three days. In this sense the recognition 
by Sweden of Donna Maria is look’d UPON as an in- 
ication that in such a contest Bernadotte and jis 
people will be on the side of France and England : 
these three if firmly united, are more than a match 
for all Europe besides. 
Mrs Hannah Moore died on the 7th, at her res- 
idence in Windsor Terrace, Clifton, in the 88u; 
year of her age. Few persons have enjoyed a 


on to the Tub wheel ; and was literally crushed | Youth, and cause the exertions of the Benevo- ‘higher degree of.public esteem and veneration 


to death;—his head torn from his body, and | 
his limbs dreadfully mangled ; having laid us| 
pon the wheel which was in rapid motion, for! 
hore than three hours before the accident was 
discovered! No cause can be assigned for 


his going to the plank from which he fell as he) - 


was alone, Thus the friends of young Bryant 


are called to mourn his premature exit: [Com. 
RePReseNTATIVes a CoNnGRESS FROM THIS 
Srare.—By the official examination of votes 
for Representatives in Congress, it appears 
that George Evans is elected in Kennebec and 
Somerset District; Rufus Me Intyre in York ; 
Francis O. J, Smith in Cumberland; Edward 
Kavanagh in Lincoln; Gorham Parks in Pe. 
nobscot and Somerset ; Leonard Jarvis in Han- 
cock and Washington, and Josiah Hall in 
Waldo. In Oxford there is no choice, 











STATE OF MAINE. 
RY THE GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF MAINE. 


4 proclamation, for a day of public Thanks- 
giving and Praise. 

The approaching close of another year, en- 
riched by the usual beneficence of a Bounti- 
ful Providence, again reminds us of our innu- 
merable obligations to that Almighty Being, 
whose guardian care regulates the seasons, and 
liberally provides for the wants of all His crea- 
tures. ‘To him we are indebted for an abun- 
dant Harvest ,the general prevalence of Health, 
and the uninterrupted continuance of National 
Peace, Order and Prosperity. To His favor 
we would also gratefully ascribe the origin and 
contmuance of our Republican Constitutions 
of Gevernment, our Civil and Religious priv- 
ileges, our unequalled advantages for eariy Ed- 
_— and all those inestimable blessings as- 
sociated with the endearing relations of domes- 
tie life. 

Thet the People of this State may have the 
opportunity unitedly to present their devout 
and grateful acknowledgements to Almighty 
God for the manifold mercies He has thus con- 
ferred upon them, individually and as a com- 
munity, by the advice and consent of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, | appoiut THURSDAY, rue 


TWeNTY-First Day or Novemser Next, to 


lent for the suppression of intemperance, and 
for the more general diffusion of Christianity, 
Knowledge, and the useful Arts, to be signal- 
lv successful in promoting the improvement 
and happiness of their fellow men. 
May the oppressed and afflicted, the sick, the 


friendless and the destitute, be not only sub- | 


jects of our sympathy and prayers, but receive 
consolation and relief from the efforts of active | 
Charity.—Guided by the precepts of Christian | 
duty, may it be the endeavor of all to comfort 
the afflicted, feed the hungry, clothe the naked, 
instruct the ignorant, reclaim the vicious, and 
according to their ability, to leave unimproved 
no opportunity of doing good. So they will 
most effectually manifest their faith in the Ho- 
ly Religon they profess, and not only by their 
lips but by their lives, show forth the praises 
of their Saviour and their God. 

Given at the Council Chamber in Augus- 
ta, this nineteenth day of October, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand, 
eight hundred and thirty-three, and 
in the fifty-eighth year of American 
Independence. 

SAMUEL E. SMITH. 

BY THE GOVERNOR, 

ROSCOE G. GREENE, Sec’y of State. 


European advices to the 17th of Sept. 


The brig Mary Jane, at New York from Roch- 
elle France, has brought Paris papers to the 17th 
of September. 


The news which relates chiefly to Portugal, is 
important. The Young Queen Donn Maria had 
beeen acknowledged by France and Sweden. She 
herself , with the wife of Don Pedro,was in Eng- 
land and had passed some days at Windsor, re- 
ceived and treated with all the honors of royalty. 
Meanwhile,ber capital had been attacked by ieee 
mont, but without success. This attack was made 
on the 5th of September, and there are accounts 
in the Paris papers to the 7th inclusive, which 
speak of preparations by Bourmont for a renewed 
attack--both armies being in presence. A Span- 
ish courier,however,from Madrid for Paris,spread 
a report on his route that Lishon had been again 
attacked and captured by Bourmont on the 7th. 
This report, however, unless there be error in the 
date, must be erroneous. We shall not neverthe- 
less, be surprised to hear by the next short arriv- 
al, that the capital has again fallen into the hands 
of the Miguelites forees, which are undoubted nu- 
merically stronger than those of the Queen. Lis- 
bon is entirely open on the land side, and though 
temporary works may have been thrown up by 


thao this excellent avd distinguished lady. 

The severity excite towards the Poles engag- 
ed in the late struggle for liberty continues una- 
bated by the government of Russia,and it appears 
from late accounts that the Prussian Government 
vies in cruelty with that of the Emperor. The 
answer of the Gazette of St. Petersburg to the 
speech of Lord Palmerston, on the affairs of Po- 
land, has created a great sensation at Barlin; it 
uppering that the course intended to be pursued 
by the Emperor, has already been decided upon, 
and will never change it. 

The Germanic Diet have issued orders to three 
of the Southern Powers of Germany, to hold in 
readiness an army to pass the frontiers of Swit- 
zerland, should the disturbances now existing as- 
sume an aspect which might tend to disturb the 
peace of the neighboring States. 

The Emperor of Russia will not acknowledge 
any other sovereign of Portugal than Don Migu- 
el 


The Emperor of Russia narrowly escaped ship- 
wreck in attempting the passage from S: Peters- 
burg to Stettin by steamboat. 

The ship Virginia, Captain Harris, made her 
last voyage from New York,in 14 days from land 
to land, and 17 to dock. Her royals were not ta~ 
ken in Curing the passage. 


SPAIN. 


The reported entrance of the cholera into the 
Kingdom of Spain has been confirmed. It has 
broken out at Huelvas, Ayamonte, and Seville. 

CONGRESS OF SOVEREIGNS. 

The allied Sovereigns of the north are about to 
hold a Congress at Friedland, in Bohemia. The 
Emperor of Russia and Germeny were to have an 
interview at Friedland on the 5th of September. 
The two monarchs have never yet seen each o- 
ther. 

Russia has acquired a new source of riches— 
we speak of the gold and diamond mines, which 
have been discovered in the mountains of Oural. 
Before 1821, there were only two mines known 
in the whole extent of the Empire(in the Govern- 
ment of Tobolsk ;) but since the discovery of Ou- 
ral in which was found a single lump weighing 
25 pounds, the results have been very considlera- 
ble. From 1824 to 1827 these mines which are 
15 in number, have produced a quantity of gold, 
valued at 2,500,000 pounds sterling--results more 
beneficially than were ever obtained in the most 
abundant mines of South America. 

The discovery of the diamond mines more re- 
cent.--Noticing the analogies which existed be- 
tween the formation of the Oural Mountains,and 
those presented by the Diamond Districts of Ser- 
rafria in Brazil, Mr De Humbold manifested his 
conviction, that that the chains of the Mountains 
of Oural ought hkewise to contain diamond. 

The Russian Government investigated this con- 








be observed throughout the State, with the u- 








Villa Flor, they would hardty resist a determined 


jecture and sent a commission of scientific men, 
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which ascertained the truth of Mr De Humbold’s 
assertion. They have found in Oural, diamonds 


as brilliant and water as pure as in Brazil, 


MANUFACTURE OF COTTON IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 

The New York Mercantile Advertiser contains 
the subjoined interesting article ; ‘ 

We proceed according to our promise, to give 
further statements of the state of the cotton ma- 
nufactured im the United states, in 1831, as col- 
jected by the Committe of the New York Conven- 
ion. In our paper of Saturday last we showed 
that there were in twelve states of the Union 795 
cotton mills, with a capital of 40,714,984 dollars | 
manufacturing annually 77,751,316 lbs of cotton, 
or 214,882 bales of 361%, Ibs. each. 




















Number of spindles 1,246,903 
Do of Looms 33,506 
Pounds of Yarn sold 10,642,000 
Yards of Cloth made 230,461,900 
Pounds of Cloth 59,604,925 
Hands employed— Males 18,539 
Females 38,927 
57,466 
Pounds of Starch used 1,641,253 
Barrels of Flour for sizing 17,245 
Cords of Wood burnt 46,519 
Tons of Coal do 24,420 
Bushels of Charcoal barnt 9,205 


Value of other articles consumed not 





enumerated $599,223 

Spindles then building 172.924 
Gallons of Oi} consumed 300,338 
Hand Weavers 4,760 
Total dependeute 117,626 
Annual value of Cotton Manufact 

ures $26,000,000 
Aggregate or total annual amount of - 

wages paid $10,294,944 


‘That there may be no doubt as to the accuracy 
of these statements, we give the names of the 
following gentlemen, through whose means the 
accounts were collected from the manufactures in 
the different states, viz: Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, Lloyd W. Wells and John Williams ; Mas- 
sachusetts and Vermont, Robert Rogerson and 
Patrick T. Jackson ; Rhode Island, James De 
Wolf, James FP. Simmons and Charlee Jackson ; 
Connecticut, J. H. De Forest; New York, E. 8. 
Sherman, James Wilde and Richard P. Hart; 
New Jersey, Kentucky, Ohio and Indiana, David 
Holsmaa and Mark W. Collet; Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and Tennessee, Levi Waln and Alex- 
ander Breckenridge ; Maryland and Virginia, 
Columbus James, Columbus O’ Dounell and J. W. 
M’Culloch. 








Letters from the interior of New York represent the a 
mount of agricultural products as uncommonly great. The 
quantity of butter and cheese is estimated at from an eighth 
to a quarter larger than it has ever been at any preceeding 
season. The wheat and other grain crops, with the excep- 
tion of Indian corn, are unusually abundant. 

A deed of horrible atrocity was committed in the lower 
jmaag bat county, N. C. on Sanday last. The family of 

ir. John McKinnon being at church, except a negro girl, 
6 Se eae set on fire 





| obscured, as if by an eclipse, and five minutes afterwards a 


of much conversation and remark, a description of her per- 
son may not be uninteresting. A letter from Havre, of the 


not 15 years old, she has the appearance of 20. Her eye is 


piercing eye, which gives her countenance a great deal of | 
animation. She is very fat has a wide mouth,and projecting 
teeth. She is by no means ugly, but simp!y good looking. — 
Her dress is extremely simple; a white gown and sky biue 
bonnet, trimmed very neatly, and no ornament whatever. I 
like this simplicity very much.”—N. Y. Jour. Com. 

According to a Madrid paper of Sept. 12th, the number of 
deaths at Huelvas, by cholera, from the 2d to the 4th, was 
48; at Ayamonte, from 2d to 4th, 24; at Seville, from | 
4th to 5th 82. A lett the 7th from Seville, says the 
number of new cases was ing. 


Captain Bak Rover, at N. York from Ma. 


laga stales tat eg ‘approaching that city, and | 
that a guard ha revent all communication 
with the country. Y¥ 


e in the city was daily 
expected. 
The Harpers havé 
called ‘ Village Belles.’ 
tastefully written. 



















country h 


to be clearing up, but at mid-day the sun became completely | 


globe of fire as large as a carriage wtee! appeared in the west 


and moving in a serpentine course, broke against the moun- 
tains. with a tremendous explosion. It was immediately 
followed by a torrent of rain that inundated the whole coun- | 
try. The atmosphere became extremely cold, and on the 6 


the Alps were covered with snow. 














MARRIAGES. 


_In Brunswick, Mr. Joseph Sessions to Miss Mary Dun- | 
ning. 
In Hollis, Mr. Joseph Haley, 
both of H. ‘ 
In Wiscasset, Capt. Richard H, Wade of Dresden, to 
Miss Mary F. Miller. 


DEATHS. 

In Paris, Azubah B. wife of Samuel F. Rawson, aged 
19 years. 

Drowned, near Sheepscot Bridge, on Friday morning 
last, Mr. Robert Simpson, 2d, of Neweastle, aged 47, and 
Mr. Benjamin Mason, of Jefferson, aged 22. They were 
assisting to move @ vessel over the fails, when this melan- 


choly event occurred. Mr. Simpson has left a wife, a num- 
ber of children, an aged mother, and many friends to lament 











an affectionate father and a dutiful son. 
In Unity, Mr. Jacob Johnson, aged 52. 
EE EP: BED 


BRIGHTON MARKET—Mowpar, Oct, 21. 
(Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser & Patriot.) 
| At Market this day 3650 Beef Cattle, 125 Stores, 
Sheep, and 465 Swine, 

PRIicEs. 


” 











| viously contracted for, taken at $5 50, and a small number 
j) at 5 25. MWe quote prime at 475.05; good at 425 a 4 50. 

Stores —Very few sales notieed. 

Barrelling Cattle.—Purchasers refused to pay last 
week’s prices ; several lots unsold. We quote mess at $4 
a 412; No. 1.3 500362; No.2.3a325 

. te noticed sales at $1 42, 1 62,175, 2, 2 25, 
and 2 


and 5 for Sows, and 5 1-2 a 6c. for 


ose - 
T° hire a faithful man well acquainted with farming, for 
one year or shorter. Enquire of E. WOOD. 
Winthrop, Oct. 30th, 1833. 


FOR SALE, 


Wate Mulbery Seed by the ounce or pound; Ea- 
quire at this office. Oct. 30—1. 














of Potatoes, for which a fair price will be paid. En- 





quire at this office. Oct. 26. 


poate ae this young ie the eubyect 7 id R A N KALI N so Cc ] I 


Pustic meeting next Tuesday evening, Nov. 


8th ult says— I have seen Donna Maria twice. Although | o’clock, at the Masonic Hall. ; 
: Question FOR Discussion—Are Manufacturing Es- , 


the only feature which pleases. She has a small, brilliant, | tablishments in this country a benefit to the immediate + 


lage in which they are located ? 


held at their Engine house on Monday next at « 
MOSES H. RIPLEY, Clerk. 





ciety, for sale at this office. 


AN ADDRESS by Rev. Mr. Trurstros. 


(k3" Ladies and gentlemen are respectfully invited 
attend. 


Per order, 


der, Wa Noes, S ° 
ENGINE 


NOTICE, 


/. 


335 
pe 
‘TY. 


~- 


5, até 


A meeting of the Winthrop Hydraulian Company will b 


Per order, 


DR. HOLMES’ ADDRESS, 


ne o'clock 


Delivered before the Kennebec County Agricultural So 








OTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber has bee 


1 


Kennesec, ss.--.41 a Court of Probate, held at 
elugusta, within avd for the Counly of Kennebec, 


Winthrop, Oct, 29th, 1833. 





on the last Tuesday of October, A. D. 1835 
AMUEL WOOD, Administrator of the estate of G 


~ Shaw, late of Middleboro’, in the county of Plymout 


| (Mass.) deceased, having presented his first accountef a 


deman is agait 


ministration of the Estate of said deceased for allowance 


| 


‘ 


4400 | AS the subscriber apprehends that no anima 
i 


Beef Cattle — Former prices were not sup- | keep his Mackey Boar another season for the 
ported; we noticed a few very fine, which had been pre-| tion of those who desire to improve that valuable anima 
SAM'L WOOD 


| 
' 


| interest, and form a convenient and valuable volum: 


Ordered, That the said Administrator 


+ 


| persons interested, by causing a copy of this order 


Jr.to Miss Eliza Hatch, 4 


give potice to 


t 


t 


sare duly appointed Administratrix of all and singular th« 
ed a pleasant novel in two vols. | goods and estate which were of MJL TON CHANDLER 
It is quite rural and romantic, and i late of Winthrop, in the county of Kennebe c, decease! 
| testate, and has undertaken that trust by giving bond as 
Sincuuar. A late London paper contains a letter from | law directs :—Al! persons therefore, having 
Hengary Gee the date of 8th August, which states that the | the estate of said deceased are desired to exhibit the sa 
been deluged, by an almost incessant rain from | for settlement; and all indebted to said estate are requ 

July 2d. On August 4, at daybrake, the weather appeared | to make immediate payment to 
NANCY CHANDLER, Administratrin 


3w42 


the 


ublished three weeks seccessiv+ly in the Maine Farmer 
rinted at PVinthrop, that they may appear ata Prob 
Court to be held at Augusta, in said county, on the 
Tuesday of November next, at ten of the clock in the fo 


noon, and shew cause, if any they have, why the 
should not be allowed. iH 
A true copy. Attest : EB. 17'. Bridge, Register 


 DOCT, HORATIO G. ALLEN 


W. PULLER, Judy 


- 


FFERS his professional services to the iuhabitante « 


Winthrop and vicinity. 
AS” Orrice at the Winthrop Hotel. 
ia : Issachar Snell, M. D. Augusta 
REFERENCE Benj. D. Bartlett, M. D. Por: 
it“y> Dr. A. will attend to all 


perations upon the 


his death. He was an industrious citizen, @ kind husband, | and Goms. Scaling, removing Gangrene of the t« 


filling the cavities, whereby they may rendered fre 


pain and more durable 


Oct. 26. t 


MOTION. 


amr 


more by crossing than Swine, he has conclude 


sccomy,r 


Winthrop, Oct. 30, 1333. 
THES AGH—DAILY. 


HE subscribers propose to resume the publication « 


Daity AGe, during the next session of the L 


It wiil be printed, as heretofore, on the half of a | 


Any person procuring six subse 
amount of their subscription, shall be entitled to a 
the paper. 


ibers, and re nitung 
com) 


Containing an early and correct @ecount of the procee 
ings of the Legislature, and impartial sketches of the 1 


important and exciting debates, it will be read with 


ture reference. Political matter of interest and not 


bur 


pre a 


‘ 


‘ 


Swine —One lot of 70 Barrows at 4 3-4; one of 60 Sows, | sheet, in the usual form, at the low rate of One Dottay 
to close, at 3 1-2; one lot of Sows and Barrows at 4 ]-2, for the session. 


c 


| passing events will aid in giving it the variety usually soug! 


for in the columns of a newspaper. 


The publication is laborious and expensive, and c 


be sustained without a large number of subscribers 


2) 


| rely upon the liberality and exertions of our Friends. 


' 


TATOELS WANTED—From 3 to 100 bushels! render the burden as light as possible. 


I. BERRY & ¢ 
>> Subscriptions for the above received at this 


) 
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POETRY. 


From the Legends of New England. 
THE MURDERED LADY. 


In the 17th century, when the sea-robbers were ravaging 
the commerce of Spain, a vessel of that nation was brought 
into the port of Marblehead, Mass. by a pirate brig. For 
the better security of its rich cargo, the unfortunate crew 
were barharously massacred. A lady was brought on shore 
by the pirates, and murdered, and afterwards buried in a 
deep glen or valley, ata little distance from the village.— 
The few inhabitants of the place, at that early period of its 
history, were unable to offer any resistance to the fierce 
and well armed buccaniers. They heard the shrieks of the 
unfortunate lady mingled with the savage shouts of her mur- 
derers, but could afford her no succour There is a tradition 
among some of the old inhabitants of Marblehead, that these 
sounds huve been heard ever since, at intervals of two or 
three years, in the valley where the lady was buried. 

A dark-hulled brif at anchor rides, 
Within the stall and moonlit bay, 

And round the black, portentous sides 
The waves like living creatures play ! 

And close at hand a tall ship hes— 


A voyager from the Spanish Main, 
Laden with yold and merchandise— 
She'll ne’er return again ! 


The fisher in his seaward skiff, 

Creeps stealthily along the shore, 
Within the shadow of the cliff, 

Were keel had never ploughed before ; 
He turns him from that stranger bark, 

And hurries down the silver bay, 
TVhere, like a demen still and dark, 

She watches o’er her prey. 

* * * 


The midnight came,—a dash of oars 
Broke on the ocean st#finess then, 
And swept towards the rocky shores, 
The fierce wild forms of outlawed men ;— 
The tenants of that fearful ship, 
Grouped strangely in the pale moonlight— 
Dark, iron brow and bearded hp, 
Ghastly with storm and fight. « 
They reach the shore —but who is she— 
The white.robed one they bear along ? 
She shrieks—vhe struggles to be free— 
God shielki that gentle one from wrong ; 
It may not be,—those pirate men, 
Along the hashed, deserted street, 
Have borne ker to a narrow glen, “ 
Scarce trod by human feet. 
+ . * . 


And there the ruffians murdered her, 
hen not an eye save Heaven’s beheld ; 
Ask of the shuddering villager 
FVhat sounds upon the night air swelled ? 
T¥Voman’s long shriek of mortal fear— 
Her wild appeal to hearts of stone— 
The oath—-the taunt—the brutal jeer— 
The pistol shot—the groan ! 


With shout and jest and losel song, 
From savage tongues which knew no rein, 
The stained with murder passed along, 
And sought their ocean home again ; 
Avd all the night their revel come 
In hoarse and sullen murmurs on - 
A yell rang up-—a burst of fame— ’ 
he Spamsh ship was gone! 
The morning light came red and fast 
Along the still agd blushing sea, 
The phantoms of the night had passed— 
That ocean robber, where was she? 
Her sails were reaching from the wind, 
Her crimson banner folds were stirred, 
And ever and anon behind 
Her shouting crew were heard. 


Then came the village dwellers forth, 
And sought with the fatal glen ; 
The stain of blood, the trampied earth, 
Told where the deed of death had beer. 
found a grave, a new made one, 
ith bloody sabres hollowed out, 
And shadowed trom tho scaruhing sun, 
By tall trees round about. 


left the hapless stranger there— 
They knew her sleep would be as weil 
As if iest had his prayer 7 


Above her, with funeral dell. 


———— ee 


MAINE FARMER 








The few poor rites which man can pay 
Are felt not by the lonely sleeper ; 

The deaf unconscious ear of clay, 
Heeds not the living weeper. 


They tell a tale—those sea-worn inen, 

© dwell along that rocky coast, 

Of sights and sounds within the gien, 
Of midnight shriek and gliding ghost. 
And ob! if ever from the chill 
And dreamless sleep the dead arise, 
That victim of uuhallowed ill 
Might wake to human eyes! 


They say that often when the dawn 
Is struggling with the 
Aud over moon and 
The curtain of a 
Strange sounds swell 
As if that robber o 
The hellish laugh 
And woman’s 
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ADVENTURES OF A FEMALE INDIAN. | 
On Hearne’s return from the of the 
Copper mine, an incident ocounallith kingly 
The Indians 


characteristic of savage life. 
came suddenly o track of a strange snow | 


shoe, and following’ it to a wild part of the | 









country, remote: from any human habitation, | 
they discovered a hut, in which a young In- 
dian woman was sitting alone. She had lived 
for the last eight moons in absolute solitude, 
and fecounted, with affecting simplicity, the 
circumstances by which she had been driven 
from her own people, She belonged, shv said, 
to th@ Dogribbed Indians, and, in an inroad of 
the” §ca nation, in the summer of 1770, 





cordiog.#0 their invariable practice, stole upon 
the tenfs at night, and murdered, before her 
face, her father, mother, and husband, whilst 
she, and three other young women, were reser- 
ved from the slaughter and made captives.— 
Her child, four or five months old; she con- 
trived to carry with her, concealed among some 
clothing ; but, on arriving at the place where 
the party had left their wives, her precious bun- 
dle was examined by the Athabasca women 
one of tore the infant son from its moth- 
er and killed it on*the spot. In Europe, an 
act so inhuman would, in all probability, have 
been instantly followed by the insanity of the 
parent ; bat in North America, though mater- 
nal affection is equally intense, the nerves are 
more sternly strung. So horrid a cruelty, 
however, determined her, though the man 
whose property she had become was kind and 
careful of her, to take the first opportunity of 
escaping, with the intention of returning to her 
own nation ; but the great distance, and the 
numerous winding rivers and creeks she had to 
pass, caused her to lose the way, and winter 
coming on, she had built a hut in this secluded 
spot. When discovered, she was in good 
health, well fed, and in the opinion of Hearne, 
one of the finest jan women he had ever 
seen. Five or six inches of hoop made into 
a knife, and the iron shank of an arrow head 
which served as an awl, were the only imple- 
ments that she ; and with these she 
made snow shoes and other useful articles. — 
For subsistence she snared partridges, rabbits 
and squirrels, and had killed two or three bea- 
vers, and some i After the few 





had bedg*taken prisoner. The savages, ac-| 








—__ 


| pended in making snares and sewing her cloth- 
jing, she supplied their place with the sinews 
'of rabbit’s legs, which she twisted together 


with great dexterity. Thus oceupied, she not 


|only became reconciled to her desolate situa- 


tion, but had found time to amuse herself by 
manufacturing little pieces of personal orna- 
ment. Her clothing was formed of rabbit-skins 
sewed together ; the materials, though rade, 
being tastefully disposed, so as to make her 


‘garb assume a pleasing, though desert-bred, 


appearance. The singular circumstances un. 
der which she was found, her beauty and use- 
ful accomplishments, occasioned a contest a- 
mong the Indians as to who should have her 
for a wife; and the matter being decided she 
accompanied them in their journey, 











. FRUIT TREES. 


OrnaMENTAL Trees, Roses, Frow- 
erinec Piants, &c. Nursery or W». 
Kenrick in Newton, 54 miles from 
Boston, by the City Mills. 


This Nursery now comprises a rare-and extraordinary 





| collection of fruit trees, Trees and Shrubs of Ornament, Ro- 


ses, §c. and covers the most of 18 acres. Of new celebra- 
ted Pears alone, 150 kinds, a part of which, having already 


| been proved in our climate, are specially recommended.— 


Of Apples 200 kinds-—Peaches 115 kinds—Cherries 55 
kinds——Plums, Nectarines, Almonds, Apricots, Quinces, 
Grape Vines, Currants, Raspberries, Goosberries, Straw- 
berries, Figs, §&c. &c.——selections from the best varieties 
known—a collection in unequal proportions of 800 varieties 
of fruit. 

White mulberries for silk worms. Also the Morus 
Mucrticacwsis or New Chinese Mulberry, a beautiful fruit 
tree, so superior to silk worms to all others. 

Of ROSES. A superb collection of from 300 to 400 har- 
dy and China varieties ; selections from numerous importa- 
tions, and first rate sources. Horse Chesnuts as hardy as 
oaks—Weeping Witlows, Catalpas, Mountain Asb, Silver 
Firs, Venetian Sumach, Altheas, Honeysuckles, Azaleas, 
$c. &e.—in all, of Ornamental trees, and shrubs, 650 vari- 
eties. Of Herbaceous flowering plants, a choice selectios 
of 280 varieties, ineluding the Pocaies, Moutan and Po- 
paveratea —and 24 other kinds—and 83 splendid varieties 
of double Dahiias. 

Gentlemen are invited to forward their orders early—ear- 
ly in Autumn being an excellent season for transp lanting 
Address to WILLIAM KENRICK, Newton. Trees, 
&c. delivered in Boston free of charge for transportation, 
and suitably packed, and from thence when ordered duly 

orwarded, by land or sea. He has ed Messrs. 
Franklin Glazier of Ha tlowell, and David Stanley of Win- 
throp, Agents, with whom orders may be left, which will 
be promptly attended to. Oct. 5.—2m38. 


FOR SALE, 
N the 8 Farm, near Wayne Village, SIX ENG- 
LISH BERKSHIRE PIGS, (from an Sow) 
four weeks old this day—will weigh . 
a<“_ B. W. VARNUM. 


FI VHE pessen whe took from Mr. Shaw’s Hotel, probab!y 

by mistake, on the 18th of September last, a Whale- 

bone WHIP, with ivory thimbles on the handle, will much 

otign Oo gpeme ty Saree it at the same place. 
Oct. . 
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THE MAINE FARMER 


IS ISSUED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING. 


No 

No paper will be discontinued at 
went of all arrearages and for dhe wel wich 
then have been commenced, unless at the pleasure of the 


Di RECTION or Lerrers. All communicationsfor pub!i- 
cation must be directed¢o the Editor. 





porcapines. 
deer-sinews she had brought with her were ex- 





All money sent of letters on business mast be directed, pet 
paid, to Wu. Norxs aCe. 
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